CHAPTER XXI
KING JAMES'S MEMOIRS
TTISTORY cannot proceed by silences. The chronicler
JFlLof ill-recorded times has none the less to tell his tale.
If facts are lacking, rumour must serve. Failing affidavits,
he must build with gossip- Everything is relative. One
doubtful fact has to be weighed against another. A rogue's
testimony is better than no evidence. A forged letter, if
ancient, is at least to be preferred to mere vacuity. Authentic
documents and credible witnesses may be sought with per-
severance; but where they do not exist the less trustworthy
understudies who present themselves must be suffered, often
without the proper apologies and reserves, to play the major
parts, if the drama is to be presented at all. " Marry! this is
something," and something at any rate is better than nothing.
But when the process is complete, when every vestige of
knowledge, such as it is, has been gathered, sifted, weighed, and
fitted into the story, it may be well to ask whether the result
corresponds at all with what actually happened. Listen to the
confession of Ranke, most pregnant and fairest of historians.
Some years ago I was reproved with writing history out of
scraps. Certainly I do not, so long as detailed informants hold
out. But when the originals were either lost, or are kept con-
cealed, it is absolutely necessary to make use of less perfect
accounts and fragmentary communications. It is just at such
points that cases are wont to occur, which are purposely kept
dark and which are among the most important.1
The historians of two hundred years have generally ac-
cepted the view that the leading Englishmen who made the
Revolution of 1688 soon afterwards became traitors to
the Protestant and constitutional cause. They conspired in
the full and treacherous sense of the word against William III.
1 Ranke, History of England^ vi, 42.
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